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NOTES. 

A RSCENT Work* by M. Charles Borgeaud, gives a statement of 
the way in which the constitutions of nearly all the countries of 
Europe and America have come into being, as well as the provisions 
for their amendment. The Central and South American States are 
properly given but a few pages, and the group designated as the Latin 
and Scandinavian is treated with considerable brevity ; to the German 
States, the United States of America, France and Switzerland, about 
three-fourths of the book are assigned. There is a large amount of 
useful and generally accurate information, but the discussion of prin- 
ciples pertains chiefly to superficial rather than to the less obvious and 
more far-reaching considerations. M. Borgeaud has furnished us with 
a valuable storehouse of facts, and it is therefore all the more to be 
regretted that these facts are not made easily accessible by an index. 
If the author, instead of confining himself to written constitutions, 
had included a study of the most important political system of all, the 
English, he would not have implied that it is only in France, Switzer- 
land and the United States that one may study the evolution of 
modern popular government. In a word, this will be found a con- 
venient book of reference, but it does not contribute much to the 
subject of political philosophy. 



Economics and certain phases of history have become, in the 
hands of the most recent writers, a science closely related to phi- 
losophy, ethics and psychology, and a study of the latter branches has 
become essential to the best work in the former. Those economists 
and historians who are teachers of their sciences have a double reason 
for studying the mental and moral sciences. At present there is a 
copious literature concerning Herbartian pedagogy being published, 
and whether or not one accept the conclusions of that school of 
thought, one can hardly fail to get helpful suggestions from it. Pro- 
fessor Rein, of Jena, last year wrote the " Outlines of Pedagogics, "fan 
English translation of which has just appeared. The first third of the 
work, which is devoted to Practical Pedagogics, has little value for 
the American reader ; but the second part, dealing with the (a) Aim 

* £tablissement et Revision des Constitutions en Ameriquc el en Europe. Par 
Charles Borgeaud. Pp. vi., 423. Paris : Thorin, 1893. 

t Outlines of Pedagogics, by W. Rein, Director of the Pedagogical Seminary at 
the University of Jena. Translated by C. C. and Ida J. Van L,iew, with additional 
notes by the former. Pp, xii, 199. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 
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of Education— Teleology — and (b) the Means of Education — Method- 
ology — give a brief but satisfactory outline of a system of pedagogy 
based on Herbartian principles. The apperception theory, which 
occupies such an important place in Herbartianism, is comprehen- 
sively set forth in the work by Professor Lange on Apperception,* just 
recently made accessible to English readers by a translation edited by 
President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore College. 



The large amount of scholarly work in economic and social 
history that has been produced in recent years throws into still greater 
relief the shortcomings of such a work as Garnier's " History of the 
English Landed Interest. "f Although in his preface the author 
refers to Vinogradoff, Maitland and Ashley, he seems to have obtained 
but little advantage from their results and none from their methods. 
His book is bulky, uncritical and badly arranged. Eor the student it 
is, of course, of no value ; for the general reader it might have been 
interesting if a certain brightness of style had not been nullified by 
its confusedness and repetition. A great deal of interesting and 
valuable information about rural life at various periods is scattered 
through the book, but it is so scattered that no reader can obtain or 
retain any one clear picture in his mind. There is undoubtedly a 
field waiting to be occupied by a social historian of England who is 
neither so detailed nor so erudite in his writing as those who have 
written so far ; but his work must be the product of much more 
thought, care, labor and knowledge than this gives any evidence of. 



To describe clearly and impartially the condition of the colored 
race to-day is not an easy task. Mr. Inglef has gone to work in the 
right way by selecting a circumscribed field, and pursuing facts rather 
than theories, leaving the final generalizations from the whole area 
to be made at a later time. Mr. Ingle begins by describing the 
composition of the colored population of the District at the time 
of the abolition of slavery in 1862, and its subsequent increase in 
numbers. He then traces the history of the efforts to improve their 
condition by giving them education, civil and social equality with 

* Apperception; A Monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy, by Dr. Karl Lange. 
Translated by members of the Herbart Club, edited by Charles De Garmo. Pp. 
ix, 279. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 1893. 

t History of the English Landed Interest, by R. M. Garnier, B. A., A. M. Pp. 
xviii. 406. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York : Macmillan & Co., 
1892. 

t The Negro in the District of Columbia. By Edward Ingle, A. B. Pp. no. 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, Eleventh Series, Nos. 
III.-IV. Baltimore, 1893. 
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the whites, and the right of suffrage. The chapter on education is 
perhaps the one best grounded on certain information, that on social 
equality the most suggestive, that on the suffrage the most instruc- 
tive. It is interesting to note (p. 44) that the color-line is less promi- 
nent in labor organizations than elsewhere. The story of the mis- 
government of Washington since the war is a sadly familiar tale, but 
as presented here it seems to epitomize the absurdities of the Ameri- 
can municipal system as controlled by the boss and the illiterate voter. 
Mr. Ingle's investigations seem to show that the benefits from the 
schools are largely neutralized by the degraded home life which sur- 
rounds the children, that the attempt to force a social equality is ill- 
advised and has been abandoned by the wisest of the negroes, that 
negro suffrage was a failure in the District, and that the hope of the 
race lies in the cultivation of the spirit of unity and race pride. While 
these conclusions are not so optimistic as one might wish, we believe 
that they correspond to the impressions received in other parts of the 
country by those who have seen much of the life of the colored people, 
even though the observer feel a greater sympathy than Mr. Ingle with 
some of the efforts made to relieve their condition. 



The ATTENTION bestowed upon the administration of Berlin with- 
in recent years by students of municipal institutions, has been pro- 
ductive of a new work* by a student of local government, who 
endeavors to give to the English-speaking public a short sketch of the 
organization and operation of the various municipal departments of 
that city. The book is written in a popular strain and gives a brief 
statement of the work done in the different fields of municipal 
activity. Mr. Pollard's book is a collection of articles previously pub- 
lished in the Scotsman, and for this reason is not a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the questions discussed. In the nine chapters treating of 
(a) Municipal Departments ; {b) Water and Gas ; (c) Sanitation, 
Drainage and Street Cleaning ; (d) Domestic Sanitation and Meat 
Inspection ; (e) Public Hospitals and Convalescent Homes ; (_/) Ad- 
ministration for Relief of the Poor ; (g) Education and the Common 
Schools ; (A) Public Works, Free Library and the Fire Brigade ; (i) 
Police, Treasury and Powers of Corporation, he has sketched the 
various branches of municipal activity, but has failed to give us the 
skeleton upon which these various departments are built. The book, 
therefore, fails to fill the gap so long existing in the literature of 

»" A Study in Municipal Government : The Corporation of Berlin:' By James 
Pollard, C. A., Chairman of the Edinburgh Public Health Committee and Secre- 
tary of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. London : Blackwood & Sons, 1893. 
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municipal institutions, although it will serve as a starting point for 
subsequent efforts. 

In a short article* of some seventeen pages, Professor Hodder endeav- 
ors to give us a brief bibliography of municipal government in the 
United States. Confining himself to the recent publications upon the 
subject, which as regards American cities is very complete, the list 
will undoubtedly prove of much value to those interested in a general 
way in the problems of municipal government To the advanced 
student, however, especially if he be interested in the history of 
municipal institutions this bibliography will hardly fill the void 
so long existing in our institutional literature, i. e., a classified list of 
legislative documents pertaining to the government of cities. Then, 
again, such an important and representative city, as regards municipal 
reforms, as Brooklyn has been almost entirely neglected. It is also 
to be hoped that when Professor Hodder comes to publish a more com- 
plete bibliography, his references for the study of such cities as Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna will give a better idea of the literature upon the 
subject. In making this start, the author has done a real service to 
the study of some of the most important problems the American 
people have to face, and it remains with him to greatly enhance its 
value by giving it that completeness which the subject merits. 



A new bi-monthly journal, with the title of Schweizerische Blatter 
Wirtschafts und Socialpolitik, has appeared under the editorship of 
Dr. Otto Wullschleger. The first number was issued July I, 1893. 
Twenty-one persons in academic and official life in Switzerland co- 
operate in editing the magazine, which is published at Basel. The 
object of the publication is, first of all, to discuss the current 
economic and social questions of Switzerland ; and, secondly, to 
devote attention to the treatment of social questions in which the 
public generally have greatest interest. The contents of each number 
contain six divisions : First, papers upon the present economic and 
social questions ; second, the social outlook, the object of which is to 
present a critical account of social events ; third, an economic chron- 
icle in which the doings of the economic life of Switzerland and 
foreign countries are to be briefly outlined ; fourth, statistical memo- 
randa ; fifth, book department and bibliography of current economic 
writings ; sixth, miscellaneous notes. The papers thus far have been 
devoted mostly to labor problems, and principally to questions of in- 
surance and the problem of dealing with the unemployed. The book 

* Bibliography of Municipal Government in the United States , by F. H. Hoddbr. 
Kansas University Quarterly. April, 1893. 
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department and bibliography have, as yet, been very brief and of 
comparatively little value. There is, however, ample room for the 
development of such a magazine as this, and scholars, both in and 
out of Switzerland, can be helped to a large amount of useful in- 
formation if the future of the publication is such as its beginnings 
promise. 

The; American Institute of Christian Sociology was formed 
at Chautauqua on July 19th last. At the preliminary meeting held 
upon that day, Professor R. T. Ely was made temporary chairman, 
and Professor John R. Commons provisional secretary. Brief ad- 
dresses were delivered by Professor Ely, Rev. George D. Herron and 
Rev. Frank Russell, showing the need of a society whose work should 
be that of encouraging and aiding, among the people of America, the 
study of social questions from both the scientific and the Christian 
standpoint. A committee was appointed to report a Constitution and 
nominate officers. The next day another meeting was held at which 
the Constitution was adopted and the following officers chosen : presi- 
dent, Professor Richard T. Ely ; vice-presidents, Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Rev. 
John H. Barrows, D.D., and Rev. J. H. Garrison ; secretary, Professor 
John R. Commons; treasurer, Charles Beardsley LL.D.; and princi- 
pal of instruction and organization, Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. 
As set forth in the Constitution, the objects of the institute are : 

" 1. To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority to rule 
social practice ; 

"2. To study in common how to apply the principles of Christian- 
ity to the social and economic difficulties of the time ; 

" 3. To present Christ as the Living Master and King of men, and 
His kingdom as the complete ideal of human society to be realized on 
earth." 

Their methods of work will include the publication of papers which 
relate to Christian sociology, the recommendation of courses of 
reading, the preaching of sermons and delivery of addresses on 
sociological topics especially upon the first Sunday of May and Sunday 
before the first Monday of September, the formation of local institutes 
for study and practical work, the encouragement of the study of 
social science by founding libraries, scholarships, fellowships, lecture- 
ships and professorships, and annual conventions of the general body. 
Any person may become a member of the institute. Two general 
summer meetings have been arranged. The first will be held early 
in the summer of 1894, at Grinnell, Iowa, under the auspices of Iowa 
College, and the other at Chautauqua. 
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Switzerland was, during the month of August, the scene of a 
very interesting and peculiar Constitutional contest. In pursuance 
of the Amendment to the Swiss Constitution, passed in 1891, giving 
the people the right to propose or initiate amendments which must be 
submitted by the Federal authorities to popular vote whenever de- 
manded by a petition signed by at least 50,000 citizens, the friends of 
the Societies for the Protection of Cruelty to Animals and the promo- 
ters of an anti-Jewish sentiment, combined for the purpose of secur- 
ing a Constitutional Amendment, to prohibit the slaughter of animals 
in any way except by first stunning them, or, in other words, declar- 
ing the Jewish method of slaughter to be unlawful. The exact words 
of the clause which was proposed and has since been added to Article 
25 of the Swiss Constitution are as follows : " // est absolument inter- 
dit de saigner les animaux de boucherie sans les avoir Hourdis pri- 
alablement ; cette disposition s' applique a tout mode d'abattage et a 
toute espece de betail." The petition asking to have this amendment 
submitted to popular vote was signed by upwards of 80,000 citizens, 
for the most part from the German Cantons, where the anti-Semitic 
feeling was strongest. It was the first use to be made of the people's 
right to the initiative as granted by the Amendment of 1891. It 
was fiercely opposed by the French-speaking Cantons and by most of 
the influential journals and Constitutional authorities as an unfit regu- 
lation to introduce into the body of the Constitution, even if justified 
on grounds of public necessity or desirability, which latter argu- 
ment was opposed by the ablest authorities on the subject. The matter 
came to vote on the twentieth of August, and the Amendment was 
accepted by a majority of the people and a majority of the Cantons — 
the two conditions essential to make it a part of the Constitution. The 
vote was a close one, in round numbers, 195,000 in favor and 120,000 
opposed, and eleven and a half Cantons in the affirmative to ten and 
a half in the negative. As a matter of fact, it may be said the seven 
hundred affirmative votes in the Canton of Zoug, the smallest of the 
Swiss Cantons, or deducting the four hundred negative votes, we have 
three hundred votes that decided the question. The whole episode is 
an extremely interesting one from many points of view. The inser- 
tion into the Constitution— a code of fundamental principles — of a 
mere police regulation reminds one of some of our American consti- 
tutions. 
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